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A COURSE OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
Ip, PROF. S. G. BURKED. 
[Read at a Teachers’ Convention, Paw Paw, Mich., Nov. 8, 1873.] 

A course of study implies a graded school. “A graded school 
is a school in which the pupils are divided into classes according 
to their attainments, and in which all the pupils of each class 
attend to the same branches of study at the same time. ... The 
due classifieation and grading of the school are but the applica- 
tion to the educational cause of the same division of labor that 
prevails in all well-regulated business establishments, whether 
mechanical, commercial, or otherwise. It is not only the most 
economical, but without it there can be little progress or prosper- 
ity. . . . Other things being equal, the closer the classification 
the better the school system.” J. M. Gregory, one of the best 
State Superintendents of Schools Michigan has ever had, says: 
“The advantages of the union school arise chiefly from the grad- 
ing. The more perfect, therefore, the grading, the more certain 
and marked will be the success of these schools.” 

But I am to speak of common schools in the sense of country dis- 
trict schools; and while we may find in almost every union-school 
district some influential persons who feel bitterly opposed to the 
graded system as working in our union schools, we may be assured 
that this number would be greatly multiplied in our country dis- 
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tricts if systematic grading were attempted. Yet 1 believe the time 
is coming when all our schools will be graded as perfectly as ovr 
best union schools new are. Some of our so-called union schools 
are graded only in name, except that natural, accidental grada- 
tion which works itself out, to some extent, by the option of the 
pupils themselves, without a definite plan. Of course all ehildren 
have to begin by learning words and their components, and those 
beginning at the same time naturally form the first or lowest 
grade of our schools. This accidental grading becomes more and 
more imperfect as the pupil advances, unless special attention be 
given it, and the pupil directed what to study and when to study. 

There are four words of which a teacher ought to know the full 
import, viz.: What, when, how, aud why. A perfect knowledge of 
these will enable him to lead his pupils to employ their time to 
the greatest advantage. In business, especially in extensive en- 
terprises, a careful and systematic division of labor is considered 
by all judges to be of the utmost importance; and the best prac- 
tieal educators of our land consider the graded-school system the 
very best for the public. As far as Michigan is concerned, it is 
my opinion that a State Board of Education ought to arrange a 
course of study, employing uniformity of text-books for all the 
schools of the State from the lowest to the highest, including the 
smallest district school and ovr proud University, especially all 
below the University. We are behind some of our sister States 
in this respect. The State Board of Education in California has 
lately adopted a course of study, with uniformity of text-books, 
for the public schools of that State—and it seems to me a move 
in the right direction. If our schools were thus graded, parents, 
in moving from one town to another, could readily transfer their 
children from school to school, without loss of time and without 
expense as to their books, ete. As it is, this expense amounts to 
no little sum; and poor people especially are put to great incon- 
venience and embarrassment in consequence. All this needless 


expense, taken in the aggregate throughout the State, reaches an 


enormous sum; and this sum could better be taken for the gen- 
eral improvement of the schools. Again, a uniform course of 
study and uniform text-books would enable pupils from the coun~ 
try districts to enter our union schools to advantage at any time, 
but at present they are seldom prepared to enter classes satisfac- 
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torily, for the reason that they have studied principally one or 
two branches to the exclusion of others. They frequently are 


, 


able to “do the sums” or work the examples in Arithmetic, with- 
out any knowledge worth mentioning of other branches with 
which at their age they ought to be familiar. Sometimes we find 
individuals prepared in one or more branches to take a high stand- 
ing in our grammar-schools, but in other things they can not pass 
the studies of our primary departments. If we put them in the 
grammar department, they embarrass the classes; and if we should 
put them in a lower department, they would not remain. The 
district schools should do the work of the lower departments of 
the union schools and do well what they undertake, not attempt- 
ing to teach the higher branches; and the courses of study should 
so far correspond that a pupil passing from the district school 
may be able to enter at once in the union school, taking up his 
studies just where he left them. And even for those who finish 
their schooling in the country and do not go higher, I hold that 
the system of grading is most valuable. The very studies from 
which the pupils may wish to get excused are often the very ones 
that are the most practical and useful, and it is not wise to leave 
to children what they shall study. ‘To be sure the most time and 
attention should be given to those things which are the most prac- 
tieal. The studies upon which so many years are now spent 
should not be neglected, but other studies now greatly neglected 
should receive due conkideration, that the minds of the children 
may be uniformly developed. 

Iudividual schools would not be subject so much to the caprices 
of ignorant and unprincipled teachers and willful and ignorant 
patrons, if courses of study, rules and regulations were estab- 
lished by an authority so far out of their reach as a State Board 
would be; and teachers and school officers would not be annoyed 
to the injury of their schools as they now are sometimes. Petty 


annoyances would not arise in view of the innovations of new 


teachers, as the different teachers would not be held responsible 
for the establishment of the regulations, and the school would bé 
for that reason safer in the conscious permanency of its regula- 
tions. Teachers and pupils would be incited to greater excel- 
lence. A plan could then readily be adopted for a general, sys- 
tematic examination of all the schools, thus inciting thoroughness 
and enthusiasm in the work. 
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To summarize: The advantages to be derived from a uniform 
course of study, a uniformity of text-books, rules, and regulations. 
are — 

1. The better education of the children. 

2. The saving of expense to the parent. 

3. The saving of time to the children. 

4, The saving of much unavoidable labor and annoyance to the 
teacher. 

All of which are of sufficient importance to recommend the sys- 
tem advocated to the favor of educators generally; and I submit 
the following course of study, programme of exercises and study, 
as practicable for our best district schools, each school having but 
one teacher. Many of the schools could be accommodated and 
would do better work with a less number of grades— some four, 
and others five. In fact, one teacher ought not to have more than 
four lower grades to do the best work. But the schools could not 
all be accommodated with the four grades, and the six can be 
taught by one teacher, as will be seen by our programmes. A 
seventh may be added in large schools employing an assistant. 
In this grade may be taught Higker Arithmetic, Elementary Alge- 
bra, Science of Government, Natural Philosophy, History, etc. 
But regular class instruction in these branches should not be 
attempted where only one teacher is employed; for it would have 
to be done at a sacrifice, more or less, of the lower grades. 

Much general knowledge may be given in the lower grades. 
History may be taught profitably in connection with Geography: 
Biography and Civil Government with Reading; Natural Science, 
ete., with Object Lessons, so that no pupil need leave the district 
school without thorough discipline and a good fund of practical 


and general information. 











FIRST GRADE., 2D “GRADE. )} 3D GRADE. | 4TH GR ADE, | 5TH GRADE. | 6TH GRADE. 
Reading, 1st Reader, |2d Reader, 3d Reader, | 4th Reader, | 5th” Reader, 
Spelling, Spelling, | Spelling, Spelling, Spelling, Spelling, z. 
Writing, | Writing, Writing, |Writing, | Writing, Writ’g, B’k.k’g, 
Drawing, Drawing, Drawing, Drawing, Drawing, Drawing, 


Numbers, Numbers, Prim. Arith., |Prac. Arith., |Prac. Arith., |Prac. Arith., 
Language, Language, Language, (Language, /|Language, |Grammar, 
Object Less., Object Less., |Object Less., |Object Less., |Object Less., |Object Less., 
Geogra Re Geography, |Geogra phy, |Geography, |Geography, |Geography, 
Vocal } usic. Vocal Music.! Vocal Music. Vocal Music.|Vocal Music.'Vocal Music. 








PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


9.10—Opening Exercises. 
9.10 te 9.25—Reading and Spelling, Ist Grade. 
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9.25 to 9.40—Reading and Spelling, — Grade. 

9.40 to 9.5 55— 

9.55 to 10. 00 Physical Exercises and ‘Ventilation. 
10.00 to 10.15—Writing, Drawing, Book-keeping. 
10.15 to 10.30—Numbers, 1st and 2d Grades. 

10.30 to 10.45—Primary Arithmetic, 3d Grade. 

10.45 to 11.00—Recsss. 

11.00 to 11.15—Practical Arithmetic, = Grade. 

11.15 to 11.30— > = 

11.30 to 11.45— ” a - Mg 

11.45 to 12.00—Object Lessons, Grades combined and alternate. 


1.00 to 1. 15—Reading and Spelling, Ist Grade. 
1.15 to 1.30— 2d 

1.30 to1.45— ‘* i a «| 
1.45 to 2.00— ‘* - 4th ‘ 
2.00 to 2.05—Physical Exercises and Ventilation. 
2.05 to 2.20—Reading, 5th Grade. 

2.20 to 2.35— "= 6th * 

2.35 to 2.45—Language. 

2.45 to 3.00—Recess. 

3.00 to 3.15—Grammar. 

3.15 to 3.30— —Spelling, 5th Grade. 


3.30 to 3.45— + a = 
3.45 to 4.00—Geography, Grades combined and alternate. 

Friday afternoon, or some other half-day in each week, may be 
profitably spent in having genera! reviews, declamations, public 
readings, vocal musi¢, ete. 

STUDY. 
In accordance with the above, pupils may prepare their lessons 


as follows: 


9.10 to 9,25—Reading, Grades 2 and 3; Arithmetic, Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
9.25 to 9.40—Reading, Grades 1 and 3; Arithmetic, Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
9.40 to 9.55—Numbers, Grades 1 and 2; Arithmetic, Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
10.15 to 10.30—Arithmetic, Grades 8, 4, 5 and 6. 
10.30 to 10.45—Numbers, Grades 1 and ? 2; Arithmetic, Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
11.00 to 11.15—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2 and 3; Arithmetic, 
Grades 5 and 6. 
11.15 to 11.30—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4; Arithmetic, 
Grade 6. 
11.30 to 11.45—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


1.00 to 1.15—Reading and Spelling, Grades 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 

1.15 to 1.30—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

1.30 to 1.45—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6. 

1.45 to 2.00—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2 and 3; Language, Grade 5; 
Grammar, Grade 6. 

2.05 to 2.20—Language, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4; Grammar, Grade 6. 

2.20 to 2.35—Language, Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

2.35 to 2.45—Grammar, Grade 6. 

3.00 to 3.15—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

3.15 to 3.80—Reading and Spelling, Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. 

3.30 to 3.45—Reading and Spelling. Grades 1 and 2 ; Geography, Grades 3, 
4 and 5 

Evening or Morning—Geography, Grade 6 ; Book-keeping, Grade 6. 
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6 LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


A programme to guide the pupils in apportioning their time in 
study is quite as essential, 1 think, as a programme for recita- 
tions. Pupils, having a set time for each study, will have better 
lessons and acquire better habits of study, and there will be less 
idleness and confusion generally in the school-room where a pro- 
gramme of study is implicitly followed. 

As aids in giving oral instruction in the above course, T respect- 
fully call attention to the following works: Calkins’s Object Les- 
sons; Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastics; Vocal Music — Ma- 
son’s Charts; Language — Hart’s First Lessons. 

oanmaitiesicamibiialessiminieaabetiae 
LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
~ 
ke MRS. M. J. CANEDO. 


If there is one department more than another in which we have 
reason to be proud of the achievements of our own generation, it 
is that of linguistic knowledge —it is in the field of comparative 
philology. But a comparatively new. and young science, so to 
say, itis already accomplishing wonders, and every teacher should 
at least know something of its aims and results, if not of its 
methods. 

Who indeed ean foretell the logical results of this science? 
Partaking of the nature of both mental and physical sciences, it 


s, says a great philologist of our day, a bridge thrown over the 
chasm that disunites them. And its results will combine with 
those of geology, history, and paleontology to answer for us some 
of the highest questions which now agitate the world; — questions 
in regard to the unity, antiquity, and origin of our race. 

The materialists of our day are continually admonishing us of 
the necessity of teaching “things, not words.” I presume that 
they would transform our whole curriculum into a series of object- 
lessons. But Mirabeau says emphatically, “words are things.” 
Certainly we obtain our whole knowledge of things through 
words, and all sciences are built up upon a system of signs: 
organized science is impossible without them. Either by dia- 
grams or words all their facts must be expressed. 

But the study of words has yet other and higher results. I 
need not enter now and here upon a defense of the Greek and 
Latin classics, though never unwilling or unready to do so. But 
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T would impress upon the minds of my fellow-teachers the im- 
portance of devoting time and attention to the thorough study of 
our own noble tongue and its immediate mother-languages, Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman-French; and if German too can be added, so 
much the better. Says Dr. Anderson, whom I have quoted be- 
fore,—and I do wish every teacher in the land could read the 
aoble address of President Anderson before the National Baptist 
Educational Convention of 1870, — 

‘*Comparative philology, which has done so much for the philosophy of 
language, must be made to assist the teacher in the work of instruction. The 
tracing of common roots from our mother tongue through various languages, 
Grimm’s law of consonant changes in the Indo-European tongnes, must be 
made an essential aid to the memory by replacing an arbitrary method of asso- 
ciation by a natural one. The study of modern languages, our own included, 
must be made in common with the ancient, and by their aid, a means of the 
severest philological discipline. 

“*TIt is true that classical culture, to some extent, is an essential pre-requisite 
to such a study; but with that as a basis, we see no reason why a constant 
tracing of grammatical forms and etvmons from the Anglo-Saxon to the mod- 
ern English; from the Greek and Latin to the French and Italian; from the 
Mveso-Gothie to the modern German; and developing and illustrating the uni- 
versal laws of all human speech, should not give a philological and historical 
culture more rich and broad than all the old methods could give. Surely no 
teacher can do justice to instruction in our own or any other cultivated lan- 
guage without familiarity with the processes and results of that new philology 
which has of late cast into the shade the learning of the Scaligers, the Bent- 
leys, and the Porsons of an earlier day.” 

So much of a person’s success in life, whatever his or her voea- 
tioa may he, depends on his ability to use correct!y and elegantly 
his own language, that the importance of language as a study can 


not be over-estimated. A pupil whose knowledge of his native 
tongue is acquired by treating it merely as a science, and commit- 
ting lessons to memory, has only a theoretical knowledge of*it; 
whereas by treating it as an art, to be acquired by intelligent, 
well-directed observation, and by daily driil in the use of it, the 
knowledge becomes practical and serviceable. 

I believe I caught a glimpse of this great truth at a time when 
in all other respects I was, through youth and inexperience, a 
most incompetent teacher; and though I did not know how to go 
to work, and had in those days no books to help me, I yet set my 
wits to work, and devised ways and means of drilling my pupils 
in the use of their own native language; a thing that I believe 
very few teachers did at that time. My own experience as a 


A dreary 


pupil furnished me with few hints for my guidance, 
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vista of grammar lessons learned “by heart;” parsing exercises 
monotonously droned over; and that terror of all school-girls, a 
regular, weekly composition, to be evoked, like Glendower’s spir- 
its, from the “ vasty deep” of memory or inyention, every Wednes- 
day evening, formed but a dismal background to look to, and 
aided me by not so much as a single suggestion for the future. 
But from my recollections of Ollendorii’s Method, which I had 
ased in studying French and Italian, I really gained some valua- 
ble hints for my English language lessons. 

However, I have no idea of inflicting on my readers an account 
of the various methods I adopted and the plans I tried on my 
enhappy pupils; gradually improving, it is to be hoped, as time 
rolled by. My present purpose is merely to sketch, for the bene- 
fit of younger and more inexperienced teachers, the method I am 
now using in this winter of eighteen-seventy-three, in a class of 
intelligent pupils between the ages of ten and fifteen, everyone of 
whom can read and write. It is therefore to be distinctly under- 
stood that these are not intended as lessons for primary schools. 

To nearly all of my present pupils I gave, two years ago, a 
series of language lessons suited to beginners; and they were con- 


sequently prepared to take the subject up at a more advanced 
point. Of these primary language lessons I will only say now 


that they were in part pronouncing lessons; the class being 
drilled thoroughly in all elementary sounds; then in combining 
sounds;—in part drawing lessons, and in part writing and print- 
ing lessons. The children were all taught to combine ideas as 
well as sounds; to compose simple sentences; to fill up blanks in 
sentences with appropriate words; and finally to analyze them, 
and classify the different kinds of words. If desired, 1 can at 
some future time take up the subject of primary-school language 
lessons more at length. But at present I wish to offer a scheme 
for language lessons for pupils of an intermediate grade and more 
advanced age; and if they have previously had the primary school 
drilling, so much the better. Without further preliminary re- 
marks, I will come at once to the class exercises. 

The first lesson on this subject which I gave to my present 
pupils after the school was organized may be thought by many 
teachers to be altogether too abstract for an introductory exercise. 
But I knew how thorough had been the drill that nearly all of my 
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pupils had previously passed through, and after considerable 
reflection decided to make this exercise on Janguage as an art, 
the corner-stone of the building I proposed to erect. Standing 
before the blackboard, I suddenly asked my pupils, all of whom 
were furnished with slates and pencils, —“ What is Language?” 
They hesitated, of course, looked inquiringly at each other and at 
me, and finally a bright little girl, about ten years of age, and the 
youngest of my scholars, timidly replied, “The way I tell you 
what I think.” An older girl, taking courage, then said, “ Lan- 
guage is ideas expressed in words.” A third suggested, “ Thought 
expressed by spoken or written words.” 

After receiving answers from as many as possible, everyone of 
which was written down by me on the blackboard and by the 
pupils on their slates, ] asked them to compare the replies, and 
decide which was the best. 

A very animated discussion followed, and by occasional skill- 
ful prompting I was enabled to draw from my pupils themselves 
many of the very ideas I wished to impress upon their minds. 

I led them to see that little Agnes’ answer (the first one) was 
the best of all, because most comprehensive, and suggested as an 
amended form of expression for the same idea, “Any mode of 
expressing thought or feeling.” All evinced by their beaming 
faces that they comprehended and approved; and all wrote it 
down. 

1 next asked, “Is there more than one mode of expressing 


5 


thought or feeling? How many modes are there?’ The answers 
I elicited from my pupils, and some of which | myself suggested 
to them after they had named all they could think of, were as fol- 
lows. All were written down. By articulate speech—by writ- 
ing —by signs of various kinds; such, for example, as the finger- 
alphabet and gestures—by tones of the human voice, such as 
cries of fear, anger, joy, grief, and amazement — by the expres- 


> 


sion of the eye or of other features of the human face —by music 


—by painting and sculpture —by the inarticulate sounds of ani- 
mals. And naturalists inform us that bees, ants, and other insects 
have ways of communicating ideas to each other by touch; 
nature is full of language, or, in other words, of expression. But 
at present—as I told my pupils—we have only to do with lan- 
guage whose media are spoken and written words. Some of those 
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answers were thought out by my pupils themselves; some sug- 
gested by me. lt was pleasant to see their eves sparkle as they 
took in each new idea, and the eager alacrity with which they 
wrote every answer down. Their interest was very great; sev- 
eral of them had anecdotes to relate of instances observed by 
themselves where animals had seemed able to convey ideas to one 
another or to man, by sounds or otherwise. | allowed this part 
of the subject to be thoroughly discussed, and answered all their 
many eager questions. When | thought we had pretty much 
exhausted the immediate interest of the topic for the time being, 
1 told them that we would return to it on some future day, and 
requested each one of them to collect all the faets she could in 
the meantime, either by observation or from the relation of others, 
that bore upon the subject. I promised to do the same, and told 
them that we would compare notes some day. 

[ ONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | 

Goshen, Indiana, December, 1875. 
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WHY STUDY ALGEBRA? 


PROF, EDW, OLNEY, OF MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

I presume the common notion is that Aleebra should be stud- 
ied as a more expeditious means of solving arithmetical problems, 
oras in some way extending the student’s knowledge of arith- 
metical questions. | judge that this is the common opinion, not 
only from what | have been accustomed to hear ever since I heard 
of Algebra, but from the plan of teaching it, which has become 
somewhat common, and from some of the attempts at defining the 
term Algebra. 

This notion is vicious in the extreme. It arises out of an entire 
misconception of the nature of the science, and leads to well nigh 
useless methods of studying and teaching it. I speak now of the 
study of the body of definitions, principles, rules, and problems 
usually denominated Algebra, and not exclusively of Algebra 
properly so called, viz., the Science of the Equation. 

If the solution of such practical examples as are usually given 
(and properly so) in our algebras, is the ultimate good to be expected 
from it, the time spent in the study is wasted; for of all problems 
these are the most useless. Of what earthly importance is the 
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solution of such problems as the following, if the solution is the 
end? 


A gamesier at play staked one-fifth of his money, which he lost, but after- 
wards won 4 shillings; he then lost + of what he had, and afterwards won % 


shillings; after this he lost one-sixth of what he had, and finding that he had 
but 20 shillings remaining, he left off playing. How much had he at first? 

A and & have the same income. A contracts an annual debt amounting to 
one-seventh of it; 2 lives upon four-fifths of it; at the end of two years B 
jends to A enough to pay of his debts, aud has 32 (a) dollars to spare. What 
is the income of each? 

A said to S and C, ‘Give me, each of you, 4 of your sheep, and I shall have 
4 more than you will have left.” B said to A and C, ‘‘If each of you will give 
me 4 of your sheep, I shall have twice as many as you will have lefi.” C then 
said to A and B, ‘* Each of you give me 4 of your sheep, aud I shall have 
three times as many as you will have left.” How many had each ? 

There is a stack of hay, whose length is to its breadth as 5 to 4, and whose 
height is to its breadth as 7to 8. It is worth as many cents per cubic foot as 
it is feet in breadth; and the whole is worth at that rate 224 times as many 
cents as there are square feet on the bottom. Required the dimensions of the 
stack. 

Now, if the solution of these, and such as these, is the ultimate 
aim of the science, is it not indeed sublime? Such ends will 
sanctify any means, most assuredly! 

L am not objecting to these as unfit problems, let it be observed, 
but am using them simply to show that it can not be that the solu- 
tion of such probleins is the end and aim of a great science. 

Why, then, should Algebra be studied? For two purposes: 
First, That the student may acquire the language of mathemat- 
ies; and, Second, That he may become acquainted with, and 
acquire skillin using, the great mathematical instrument, viz., 
the Equation. 

But what has a pupil learned on either of these subjects when 
he has mastered such a book, for example, as Tower’s Algebra? 
(I instance this because, though once quite a favorite in some 
parts of our country, it is not now in common use at the West.) 
He can neither read, transform, nor even understand, the most 
common mathematical expressions. And as to his knowledge of 
the nature and use of the equation, he has learned merely the 
most simple transformations, the principles of which any bright 
lad will comprehend in half an hour, and how to solve such inane 
problems as the above. One thing, however, he has acquired, — 
yes, two things, both of which will do him infinite damage in his 
subsequent course. He has acquired the conceit that he “ knows 
Algebra,” and he has been dawdling with puerilities until all 
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taste, if not all ability, for vigorous mental effort on this theme, 
is gone. I find no pupils more hopelessly good for nothing 
than those who have been subjected to this sort of process (I will 
not call it training) 

It would be of vastly greater service to the pupil, both for prac- 
tical purposes and for mental drill, to master the principles of the 
literal notation and the ordinary arithmetical operations upon 
literal expressions,— Literal Arithmetic, —than to devour a score 
of such books as the one referred to, even though he had never 
stated a problem nor reduced an equation. Beyond the merest 
elements of Arithmetic and Geometry, the student can not go 
with any satisfaction, without this knowledge of the Literal Arith- 
metic. Moreover, three-fourths of all the difficulties which beset 
him, in any part of his course in higher mathematics, arise from 
imperfect knowledge of the Literal Arithmetic,—and very little 
from lack of ability to “state a problem,” or transform an equa- 
tion. He will master the entire argument which gives the form- 


vila for radius of curvature, and break down in the attempt to 


3 3 
(2) 72 4 y2)2 
show that +X") _ (y?+x*)’, 


¥, . and, in his Trigonometry, 
( y*) x“y 


F 

x2 

ys 
he will go through a long and tedious process to obtain cos $a 
/ . ait ene (i oO 
=a a pects S—©) sooner than attempt to produce it 
sn Bb sine 
vy the mere substitution of A=180—a, etc., in a previously ob- 

tained formula. Alas, he can'not manage the signs. 

Of the facts which | am now stating, every teacher of the higher 
mathematics must be painfully aware. It is just this knowledge 
of the literal notation and ability to transform, reduce, manipr 
ulate, algebraic expressions, that is most essential to the stu- 
dent in his mathematical course; while, strangely and sadly 
enough, it is just this which is most imperfectly taught. In fact, 
we not unfrequently hear a teacher saying of his protege, “ He is 
cery good in Algebra, except in the problems in which letters are 
used. But”—. * But,’—*“but,’—my dear sir, but this is the 
very thing, above all others, that he needs to know. Without 
this, nothing. 

Again, when we come to the study of the equation, the essen- 
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tial things are two: First, That he be able to handle this instru- 
ment with dexterity and ease. This attainment is the same in 
kind as that specified above. To illustrate. Why does the pupil 
have difficulty with the reduction of 

243+ 3244/3x : pr 

ee F< ml 16x—87/3x4+ 3? 
Simply because he is not familiar enough with his notation to see 
that one of the factors of 16x—3 is a factor of 243 + 3244/3x, and 
that 16x—84/3x + 3 is (44/x— 7/3 )*. 

But how can one use an instrument to advantage, which is lia- 
ble at any moment to get into entanglements which he can not 
disengage? Next to a thorough mastery of the Literal Arith- 
metic, the student needs skill in the resolution of equations. 

Sceond, in a practical view, though first logically, it is necessary 
that there be facility in expressing the relations of quantities by 
means of equations—‘“ stating problems.” This I place last in 
practical importance, though it is so habitually conceived to be 
the primary thing. The practical problems, which can be given 
legitimately in a treatise on Algebra, are in the main but poor 
substitutes for the class of problems which occur in mathematical 
science. But, as the student of Algebra can not be supposed 
acquainted with Geometry, Mechanics, or Physics, he must leare 
the use of the equation by “ stating ” and solving problems involy- 
ing such relations between the quantities involved as he can 
understand. Thus, in the examples above, the (iscernment of 
the relations between the quantities requisite to the statement of 
the equations, requires no scientific knowledge. But, to obtain 
the equation of an arch of maximum strength under given press- 
ure, would involve relations quite beyond the range of the young 
algebraist’s knowledge. In fact, it is almost impossible, in an 
elementary work on Algebra, to give the student any adequate 
idea of the utility of the science. As has been said before, most 
of the problems which he is compelled to use in order to acquire 
some knowledge of the method of representing relations between 


quantities by means of equations, are of an utterly useless, and 
often of quite an undignified character. And we close as we 
began, by saying that if the solution of such problems were the 
ultimate end of the science, there had better never be a begin- 
ning. 
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PRIMARY READING. 


\ 
ft PROF. W. S. PERRY. 


The history and present condition of primary reading seem to 
place it fuirly ow the empirical list. No method yet propounded 
has been able to make its philosophy harmonize with the laws of 
mental evolution in childhood. That method, then, must be em- 
pleyed which produces the best results. The desired results in 
primary reading are facility in calling words, especially new 
words, the habit of finding the thought of every sentence, artd 
good expression. 

Keeping these aims before us as objective points, we proceed. 
A short conversational lesson is given upon a cat. The word eat 
is then noticed as it speaks to the ear, a sound-word. We ob- 
serve the three sounds of which it is made, with some practice 
upon each, making prominent the vowel sound. The word is then 
printed on the board or presented on a chart and noticed as it 

i 
ters which are now to be associated with their sounds. 


speaks to the eye, a picture-word. We find it made of three let- 


The letters, at present, are known only by their sounds. Sufti- 
cient drill is given to these three sounds to make them familia: 
and easy of utterance. 

We now take away ¢, leaving the word af, then é, leaving the 
word a. The letter m (its sound) is given, then printed before af, 
making mat. The study of a mat in a conversational lasson must 
not here be omitted. 

The child will need the skillful guidance of the teacher to ena- 
ble him to join mand at so as to produce mat, but he will soon 
learn to do such work himself and will find in it both pleasure 
and incentive. 

At this stage, or a little later, the, is, it, his, and this are taught, 
as words. They can be taught phonetically, if preferred. 

Like mat, many similar words, as cap, sat, rat, fat, fan, ran, 
man, lap, can, lad, are constructed and learned. 

As fast as the words are learned, they are framed into sentences 
as numerous and varied as possible. Every sentence contains a 
thought, which is found, duly considered, and properly brought 
out in the reading. 
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In the meantime the little fingers are set to forming with pen- 


cil some of the simpler letters. Printing (writing would perhaps 
be better) becomes more and more the employment of the child 
when not engaged in recitation. To afford variety, he is fur- 
nished with a box of letters on cardboard with which to form his 
words and sentences. 

In like manner, but more rapidly, the other short vowels and 
remaining consonants are learned, All the preceding lessons are 
reviewed daily. 

We make haste slowly, introducing but one difficulty at a les- 
son, and graduating the work to the child’s capacity. 

The work now done has occupied two or three months, accord- 
ing to age and mental quickness of the child and skill of the 
teacher. An average class at six years of age will do it in much 
less time than a class at five years of age. 

We now take up the long vowels. Some letters have more 
than one sound. Long 4 is given and distinguished from short a. 

We observe that when e ends one of the words already learned, 
its vowel becomes long. So silent final e is a long vowel sign, as 
cap, cape; at, ate; can, cane; gate, babe, tape. \n a similar way all 
the long vowels are learned, with much practice in sentence-mak- 
ing and reading. 

Other long vowel signs may be used if desired: e.g. oper 
syllables, 7. ¢.. those not closed with a consonant sound, are long: 
silent 7 following a or w, silent a following 0, and sent a or é fol- 
lowing eé, are long vowel signs. 

The names of the letters are now learned. not by special study 
of them, but incidentally, as they may be spoken in the reading 
exercise. 

The class are now ready for the First Reader. Spelling, whieh 
has heretofore been done only by sound, is now practiced by both 
sound and letter. Except ow and of, it is not advisable yet to 
attempt vocalizing other than the short and Jong vowel elements. 

New words are learned by their phonic elements as far as pos- 
sible. Nearly all the words in any good First Reader may be 
read by sound, and of the remainder a part of each can be so 
read. 

By this time a well-taught child of average quickness has a key 
that will help him through all ordinary difficulties in calling words, 
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and it is a common experience to see him grappling with a new 
word, sounding and combining its elements until he masters it. 

No claim is made that the foregoing method of teaching to read 
is the best, but it is claimed that it is good; and that it is superior 
to the Word Method in the quality and quantity of its results has 
been abundantly established in the school-room. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., December, 1873. 





CONVERSATIONS WITH YE ANCIENT PEDAGOGUE. 
FRANCIS P. LANTRY. 


“When you get into a school cursed with a squad of unruly big 
boys, the acme of whose earthly ambition is to make mischief, 
create a disturbance, and thus provoke you to attempt the inflic- 
tion of severe punishment, which they can seize upon as a pre- 
text for incontinently bundling you out of doors, the best way (if 
it can be done—and it is often possible —) is to take such meas- 
ures as will prevent the necessity of punishment.” 

Thus began Ye Ancient Pedagogue while deliberately filling 
his brier-root preparatory to smoking some good advice at me on 
the evening previous to my debut as a country schoolmaster. Ye 
ancient and honorable pedagogue aforesaid is a collegian and, of 
course, a smoker; for, sad to be spoken, there are very few col- 
lege men who do not habitually “blow a cloud.” He is a man of 
keen observation and considerable quaint humor of a quiet kind, 
and when not interrupted by too many impertinent questions 
(which invariably result in extinguishing his pipe and his good 
humor at the same time), often talks much, and sometimes talks 
well, between the whiffs. While he was applying the incendiary 
lucifer to Virginia’s staple production, | ventured to propound 
the conundrum, “ How is it to be done?” 

“* Well, one can not give a set of rules applicable to every case, 


but this is the way I once did it. I was at the beginning of my 
second winter’s experience as a teacher, and having had good 
success in taming an unruly school in a neighboring town during 
the previous winter, there had been quite a lively competition for 
my services among the trustees of two or three schools which had 
the reputation of being very rough. At last one bid reached the 
high figure of ‘a dollar a day and board you in one place, sir,’ 
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and I closed the bargain with the trustee of Satan’s Kingdom; 
for that was the euphonious and suggestive name of the neigh- 
borhood in which my schoo! was located. 

“The trustee remarked, as we parted at the school-house door 
on the first morning of the term, ‘ Young man, J don’t want to be 
bothered with the school. I’ve hired you to run this plantation, 
and let me tell you, it’s a good deal like farmin’—brains is a 
good thing and Jarnin’ is a good thing, but they aint neither of 
’em worth a copper here without muscle to back em.’ This was 
said with a compassionate glance at my white hands and slender 
figure, and the old man trudged off with an expression on his face 
that indicated the existence of grave doubts about my staying 
very long. But my botanizing excursions over the breezy hills 
near F Seminary had hardened and toughened my muscles 
till I felt myself a match for any country lout that ever resisted a 
teacher’s authority, and a thorough course of gymnastic training 
had taught the tricks and modes of using strength to the best 
advantage. 
























“Tn due time I began the morning session, and it did not take 
more than ten minutes to ascertain that I had at least half a dozen 
young men who were not simply full of fun and mischief, but 
were possessed with that deliberate, persevering, pig-headed sort 











‘ of ugliness which respects nothing but physical power. Just 
’ before recess I took occasion to make some remarks upon the 
: necessity of gentlemanly and ladylike quietness of deportment in 
1 the building, but recommended plenty of the most boisterous 
s exercise out of doors. Hardly had the recess begun when I heard 
7 what seemed to be the noise of scuffling in the entry, and on 
dl going out to investigate, I found several of my gallant youths try- 

ing feats of strength. They were engaged in what they called 
, *pulling sticks,’ which is done thus: Two persons sit opposite 
y each other on the floor with the legs rigidly extended and the 
d soles of the feet pressed firmly together. A stick is then grasped 
g and the one who pulls the other up is victor. One huge fellow, 
wr evidently the most powerful of the gang, was seated on the floor 
d and engaged in what was to him the easy work of pulling up the 
e others as fast as they assumed position. In addition to this inter- 
y 


es ting Operation those who were not thus engaged were amusing 
themselves by knocking off hats, tripping each other up, and per- 
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forming other rough tricks, the whole business being accompanied 
by an unnecessary amount of stumping and yelling, as if to let 
the new teacher understand that his suggestions about quiet in 
My appearance 






the building were to be ignored from the start. 






among them tailed to modify their conduct in the least, and it was 
evident that | must make a decided impression at once. Wait- 
ing until the bully had mastered the last and strongest of his com- 
pariions and bad risen to his fect with the stick yet in his hands, 








I quietly stepped forward, an? grasping it with my left hand be- 
tween his broad. dark paws. | raised the whale above our heads 
and said, * You seem to have considerable strength: just pull that 
in whese hands it will turn.” * What! said 
*Get hold with 
I an- 







stick down and see 





I nodded. 





he, ‘do you want to twist sticks? 
your other hand theres suid. he with a wink to the boys. 






awered earclessly, ‘1 guess one hand will do; are you ready? 






The boys had gathered quietly around, exchanging looks of inter- 





est and astonishment. and I became convinced that, if IT was suc- 





cessful in this contest, my winter's work would be more than half 

done then and there, for the bullying tone of my antagonist was 

xreatly modified as he answered respeetfully, * Yes, sire 
“Throwing my whole nervous and muscular force into the grip, 







yet preserving an outward appearance as calm as though this were 
ome of the most ordinary things, | bore steadily but quickly down 
* Well,’ 
said L in tones of pretended surprise, * you are very strong in your 
hands; [ searcely expected half the resistance T received. But 
Just interlace 







and turned the stick completely around in his hands. 








perhaps you would like fo Wy some other test. 





your fingers in mine and let us raise our bands above our heads 
and bring them slowly down. Whichever one is the stronger, 
will of course bring the other upon his knees.” Amid profound 
silence we began the struggle. In this his large. puffy fingers 
gave him the advantage, but lic soon felt himself yielding and 
This was just what 1 did not intend 








tried to disengage his hand. 
to permit, and giving a rapid jerk downward and throwing my 






whole weight upon the grip, ] brought him upon his knees with a 
thud that shook the floor. Then holding him in that position and 







speaking very quietly, T said. ‘You have presumed upon your 
supposed physical superiority te deliberately and willfally vio- 






induce others to violate, a request for quiet conduct 
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which I made in the hearing of all the school but a few minutes 
ago. A person who, like you, seeks a quarrel with a stronger, 
and attempts to destroy the order and respect so necessary in a 
school, deserves very little consideration. However, if you have 
anything to say for yourself, say it now.’ The fellow turned pale 
and red by turns and made two or three attempts to conceal his 
shone and confusion; but he did not succeed, and gulping down 
a big sob he said, ‘ You’re fairly the best man, sir. I cave.’ This 
was satisfactory, if not very elegant, and raising him from the 
floor I gave him my hand ina grasp that made him my friend 
during the whole of my stay.” 

Here the voice of the relater ceased, and he soon was lost to 
view behind the mass of eddying cloud produced by an energetic 
application to the brier-root. At last I inquired, “ Well, how 
about the other villains? Did you sueceed in keeping order in 
the school?” 

** From the deep of murky gloom 
Came his voice as from a tomb.” 

“lt No, J-didn’t keep order; my friend, the bully, did it for 
me. The truth of the matter was that he regarded any and al} 
initiatory steps toward creating a disturbance as his prerogative, 


_ aad having determined not to indulge in that sort of amusement 


during my stay, he took care to inform all whom it might concern 
that if anyone should commence proceedings of that kind, it 
would be necessary to settle with him.” 
N. Y. State Educational Journal. 

— Iv is one thing to be well informed; it is another to be wise. 
Many books read, innumerable facts hived up in a capacious. mem- 
ory, this does not constitute wisdom. Books give it not; some- 
times the bitterest experience gives it not. Many « heart-break 
may have come as the result of life-errors and life-mistakes, and 
yet men may be no wiser than before. Before the same tempta- 
tions they fall again in the self-same way they fell before. Where 
they erred in youth, they err still in age,—« mournful truth! 


“Ever learning,” said St. Paul, “and never able to come to a 


knowledge of the truth.” ... Some of the wisest of the race 
have been men who have scarcely stirred beyond home, read lit- 
tle, felt and thought much. “Give me,” said Solomon, “a wise 
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and understanding heart.” A heart which wonders upon life. 
trying to understand its mystery, not in order to talk about it 
like an orator, nor in order to theorize about it like a philosopher: 


but in order to know how to live and how to die. 
F. W. Robertson. 


CLASS DRILLS IN ORAL SPELLING. 


HON. E. E. WHITE. 





It is not our present purpose-to consider the merits of the oral 
method of teaching spelling, but to submit a few suggestions 
respecting its use, which, for the sake of brevity, we put into the 
form of directions. 

1. Young pupils should copy the spelling lesson on slate or 
paper as @ part of its preparation. The eye must be trained to 
recognize the written form of words. If the lesson is written 
carelessly or incorrectly, the work should be done over. Young 
pupils should divide words into syllables by means of a hyphen — 
not a dash, the length of the hyphen as compared with the width 
of the letter 0 being noticed. Too great a distance between thx 
syllables destroys the natural appearance of words, and thus sub- 


verts one very important object of the exercise of writing the 


lesson. 

2. To secure accuracy in copying the spelling lesson, require 
your classes “to read” the words assigned from the slate—not from 
the book. Without some such check, pupils will form careless 


habits in copying, and thus fail to fix the exact written form of 


words in the mind. In this reading exercise the words should be 
properly divided into syllables, and each syllable correctly pre- 
nounced. The pupils should not be permitted to pitch their voices 


upon a high key and drawl out the words. The “spellitig tone,”- 
s0 common in our schools, is an intolerable nuisance. The othe¢ - 


extreme of mumbling the words, should be carefully avoided. 
Each element and syllable should: be onqnciated distinctly, in 4 
full, natural tone of voice. 

3. In conducting the spelling exercise, always have a high stand- 
ard. As a general rule, teachers of spelling assign too’ many 
words for a lesson. No more words should be assigned than’ the 
pupils can fully master with reasonable diligence. Instead of 
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being able to spell most of the words pronounced, they should 
spell every word with accuracy and certainty. This should be the 
standard. Anything less than this is evidence of a want of thor- 
oughness. If pupils know they can miss one word creditably, 
they will care less about missing two or even more. We have 
known teachers to fix their standard even lower than one word, 
looking upon two or three failures in twice as many trials as very 
creditable spelling. Indeed, many teachers have no standard at 
all, We are aware that. perfect accuracy can not be secured in 
classes composed of pupils of unequal attainments. A few fail- 
ures may be made to occur. Still this fact does not make the 
standard a nominal one. Perfect accuracy is the aim of the pupil; 
for this he studies. Even one failure disappoints and nerves him 
to the effort “to do better.” 

4. In addition to the requirement of accuracy, the teacher 
should secure the spelling of every word before the pupil is released 
from the task. An excellent plan is to require the pupil to write 
each word missed by him from five to twenty times on slate or 
peper. The teacher should see that the work is neatly and accu- 
rately done. Another plan is to require pupils to remember 
every failure, and write the words missed upon the blackboard. 
These words may be kept upon the board, spelled daily, and 
finally all reviewed weekly or monthly, or both. This can easily 
be done, if very few failures occur, and in well drilled classes this 
can always be secured. 

5, Permit but one trial on aword. The once very common error 
of permitting pupils—especially young pupils—to try a second 
time before regarding their efforts a failure, is even more ruinous 
in its influence than a low standard in regard to the number of 
words missed. If a pupil can not spell a word correctly the first 
time, he does not know its orthography. A success or failure after 
that is the result of mere guessing. It is true that correct spell- 
ing on the first trial may be a lucky guess. The skillful teacher 
will, however, soon learn to detect a doubt, and give the pupil the 
benefit of a second guess which may not prove so fortunate! We 
need not condemn the pernicious habit of helping pupils through 
a word by shakes and nods of the head, by approving smiles and 
telling frowns, and all. that sort of folly. Such conduct is a vice 
in the school-room, and should be eradicated; and yet we have 
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seen teachers of small children go even farther than this, by actu-- 
ally articulating the letters.. We now recall one or two instances 

of examining «class with the teacher at.our back trying to “ tele- - 
graph” what.she had been accustoimed to communicate with less‘ 
trouble! 

The practice of permitting pupils to assist each other by signs, 
whispering, etc., makes the spelling exercise a farce and a mock- 
ery. If this is done by the pupil adroitly and deceitfully, it 
becomes an abomination. Such an exercise might very properly ° 
be called a lesson in lying by means of spelling. A drill in spelling 
should throw a pupil upon his own knowledge and resources, 
completely and thoroughly. There should be no guessing 
assisting. 

6. Try to make pupils miss. ‘The custom of pronouncing all 
the words of.a spelling lesson in order and each word but once, 
is a dull and almost useless routine. One object of a spelling 
exercise is to fix the exact orthography of each word in the mem- 
ory; to “set” the impressions received during study. Now the 
orthography of most English words is matural or easy; other words 
are spelled artificially, and are known as difficult words. ‘The 
orthography of the word men, for example, is natural, and is 
remembered without special effort; that of the word mien, on the 
contrary, is artificial, and is liable to be misspelled. The difficult 
words in each lesson should receive the most attention. They 
shouid be pronounced and repronounced, and in such a manner 
as to make each pupil know he és right. The habit of saying 
“next” only when a word is missed, and always pronouncing 
another word as soon as the last is spelled correctly, should be 
avoided. This is an assistance to the pupil, and it destroys self- 
reliance. He knows from the last pupil’s spelling how xot to 
spell the word, and is thus assisted to spell it correctly. 

7. Words, whether spelled correctly or incorrectly, should 
often be passed to other pupils, and always in such a manner as to 
prevent one pupil's depending upon the spelling of another. We regard 
this an important suggestion. The best teacher of oral spelling 
we have ever known was very skillful in this direction. “ Next” 
simply passed the word to another for his spelling, and neither 
4he tone nor the countenance of the teacher gave a trace of 4 
decision as to the last pupil’s effort. Indeed, the “evidences” 
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were very liable to mistead the dependent pupil. Her spelling: 


elasses were always wide awake and attentive; for while her 
pupils generally spelled * by turn,” the exceptions were so numer- 
ous that each member of the class was obliged to spell, mentathy 
at least, every word. No one really knew to whom a word was 
coming for a second trial. It was very likely to fall just where 
it. was least expected. She pronouseed the words rapidly, anc 
the spelling was instantaneous. if at all. In a few weeks she 
established among a class of careless, guessing, uncertain, bhun- 
dering spellers, habits of accuracy and certainty. Her pupils did 
not use each other for crutches. She tried to make her pupils 
miss, and when she could not succeed, she called the exercise “ys 
good recitation.” 

An excellent plan to secure independence in a spelling class is 
always to pronounce the next word, not indicating whether the 
last word was spelled correctly or incorrectly. Lf a word is spe led 
wrong, it is the business of the pupil to notice the error and eor- 
rect it before spelling the word assigned to him. All who permit 
a misspelled word to pass should be marked as failing. 

8. Pronounce the words correctly. There are two very counerte 
errors in pronouncing words, One consists in giving a wrong 
vowel sound in unaccented syllables. This is sometimes done 
humanely to keep pupils from missing. The word grarimar, for 
example, is pronounced, without accent, gram-niar; edible, ed-i- 
ble; vanity, van-i-ty; syl-la-ble, ete. The other error is the op- 
posite of this, and consists in wwelling all unaccented syllables, 
omitting consonant elements, and redueing all short vowels to an 
obscure short % or i. The word excellent, for example, is pro- 
nounced ex-sul-unt; govermnent, gov-ur-munt; separate, sep-rif. 
ete. It is true that unaccented vowels have alike the sound of 
short « in many words. In other words, however, each of these 
vowels has its own short sound, though obscure. The voice 
should certainly mark the difference between these short vowels 
in unaccented syllables, whenever such difference exists. Every 
word should be pronounced in « spelling exercise precisely as it 
would be spoken in distinct, slow reading. The voice should be 
natural. Avoid the “spelling tone.” Unless a pupil is deat, 
never repeat a syllable by itself. 

9. Secure the correct pronunciation of each syllable. We find vers 
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few classes taught to pronounce the first syllable of such words as 
away, afraid, enough, Italian, etc., or the last ‘syllable of pity, lily, 
many, etc. In speaking these words, what element represents 
the single vowel? This sound should be given as the pronuncia- 
tion of the syllable in spelling. It is also quite common to per- 

mit pupils to pronounce syllables incorrectly. The third syllable 
of hypocrisy, for example, i is pronounced as a syllable with ¢ long, 

but as a part of the word with 7 short. Now each syllable should 
be pronounced by itself precisely as when the whole word is 
spoken. 

Great care should be taken to avoid the error, which is found 
in some of our readers, of separating final ed from the preceding 
letters, when it is not thus separated in the proper pronunciation 
of the word. Hatched (pronounced hatcht) should not be divided 
into two syllables, as hatch-ed. The ed should be united with the 
other letters, and the whole pronounced as a word of one syllable. 

10. Review often and advance slowly. The practice of taking 
elasses half through a speller every term, is a great mistake. The 
mere fact that a class can spell all the words of a lesson the next 
minute after closing the book, is no evidence the same can be 
slone in one week, one day, or even in one hour. But the value 
of a spelling exercise depends upon the permanency of its influ- 
ence. If lesson after lesson is assigned, spelled, passed by, and 
forgotten, the exercise ix in a measure profitless. The orthogra- 
phy of words can only be fixed in the memory by constant and 
persistent reviews. The difficult words of the preceding lesson 
or lessons should be brought ‘up daily. Nor is this enough. Let 
every fifth exercise be a review of the last four. 

The plan of examining classes upon every ten lessons of the 
speller before permitting them to advance, is a good one. The 
test should be thorough and searching. At least ninety-five per 
cent. of the words pronounced should be spelled correctly as a 
condition of advancement. If a perfect standard is insisted upon 
in each daily exercise, not more than five per cent. of the difficult 
words of ten lessons should be missed in an oral test or examina- 
tion. Proceed with the next ten lessons in the same manner, 
Review and examine. Then review the preceding ten lessons, 
and examine the class on the twenty lessons. Then advance ten’ 
more lessons, reviewing and examining as before. 

11. Interest your pupils in spelling; be interested yourself; 
abhor poor spelling; set your face against it; drill, drill, pri... 

National Teacher. 
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YE ANCIENT PEDAGOGUE: 


¥. NORMAN GUNNISON. 


Tt was an ancient pedagogue, 
He set him on a chair, 

And rosa egain right suddenly 
Because of pins placed there. 


He got him up from out that seat, 
Exclaining ‘it tu, Brute!” 

And started for his stick to teach 
The young idea to shoot. 


Alas! for that poor pedagogue, 
For as he hove a sigh, 

‘The young idea a spitball cast 
Ard shot him in the eye. 


He turned him to his desk in wrath 
To seek a stick thereat, 

But as he lifted up the lid 
Out jumped a thomas-cat. 


He turned around in wild dismay 
To make the tumult cease; 

Out went his feet from under him - 
The floor was filled with grease. 


The pedagogue rose quietly, 
And said with frantic smilus, 
** Never 2 my Geography 
Have been such Grecian aisles.” 


Then at the boys he shook the rod, 
Embiemn of wrath and rule. 
** Unless I find the criminal, 
I vow I'll flog the school.” 


‘Then up there jumped voung Killian, 
And snivellingly he sings, 
‘** It was Bill Simpson! yes, it was, 
I saw him do them things!” 


The pedagogue he seized his stick, 
And smote young Simpson sore; 
And Simpson plays his little trick 
Within that school no more. 
Hanover, Pa., October 19, 1878. 
School Mecord. 
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EINTS FORTHE SCHOODL-ROOX. 


LANGUAGE, LESSONS. ° 

The readers of the TracnEer will note with ‘especial interest 
the suggestions and methods of Mrs. Canedo, as detailed in her 
essay in this number,. Although her scheme is specially adapted 
to pupils of the higher grades, it will furnish hints to the wise 
teacher which may be used in any grade. We do not fall in with 
the opinion of some of the writers and institute instructors, that 
it is necessary to give a course of lessons to furnish the child 
with words before he begins the systematic study of grainmar. 
"The vocabulary of all children who can talk at ail is sufficiently 
copious for first steps in its study, by the time they have reached 
the age when they should take up this branch. But the yreat. 
advantage of a judicious course of language-lessons is found in 
its clear detinition of the ends and uses of language, the correc- 
tion of errors in common speech, and the beginning of exercises 
in composition, both oral and written. For such purposes we 
commend most earnestly the introduction of such lessons into al! 
our schools. Apart from the essay of Mrs. Canedo, and others in 
our educational magazines, a number of litthe books upon the 
subject have been printed, which furnish valuable hints and 
methods, 


Cece 
UNSOJLED ys. SOILED. 

What «a «cifference there is between the school-room where 
cleanliness und neatness are the order of the day, and the school- 
room where little or no attention is paid to such things at all! 
When I step into the school where every little fellow has his or 
her face washed, and hair combed, and dress clean, [ feel like 
pouncing over the seats and grasping them in my arms and kiss- 
ing them all at once, coarse man that Lam. Their little counte- 
nances look so shining and attractive; the glow on the cheek 
contrasts so beautifully with the fair complexion of childhood; 
smiles play with such exquisiteness on the unsoiled, innocent 
features, —the Author of Nature, methinks, has formed nothing 
more charming. But when J go into that wretched prison at the 
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next door, pool! what a smell greets me as I enter! And such 
a disagreeable odor! Instinctively the mental’ inquiry arises: 
“ What wicked deed have.I done that I must be punished thus? 
And must the sense of smell be made to suffer for the misdeeds 
of every other faculty?” “But, think I, what humanity has sut- 
fered, and is suffering every day without a murmur, humanity can 
suffer. So I sniff the fulsome air by piecemeal and stalk forward. 
A survey of the premises enlightens me. Old Sloven has come 
in at the door, and Tidy has flown out at.the window. He has 
tattooed every countenance with a turnip garden or molasses 
manufactory, and made the hair of unkempt heads to stand out in 
squads like the jagged ends of a broken sapling. Every individ- 
ual is a general broker in moveable real estate. This state of 
things is to be deplored, considering the easy remedies. A good 
supply of soap and water, with recommendations to use fre- 
quently, might bring about a revolution of customs and induce u 
salutary reform in appearance, agreeableness and general health. 
Move that measures in the interest of cleanliness be adopted in 
every school-room. M. 


caine iddngsi 

SPELLING Exrrcisr.— Prof. Roberts, of Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, contributes the following method of making spelling inter- 
esting to older pupils: 

“| write from ten to twenty words upon the blackboard about 
fifteen minutes before spelling time, being careful to pronounce 
and define such as the pupils do not understand. When the time 
comes ] erase them and the scholars write them, together with 
their number, upon a slip of paper. The papers are then ex- 
changed, the girls taking the boys, and vice versa. I then spelt 
the words, and each one corrects the exercise which has beer 
handed to him. Commencing with the pupil who has No. 1's 
paper, the report is then taken and immediately copied into the 
class-book. This can be done as fast as the reports are given. 
and thus a correct record is kept of every word missed during the 
term or year. 





Teachers who have a globe have a fine opportunity about this 
time to illustrate the winter solstice. Carefully adjust it, and 
piace it in the sun. It will be seen that the light reaches just to 
the Arctic Circle. , 
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EXERCISE IN ‘SPELLING AND LANGUAGE. 


Let the class take ten words, and before studying the lesson 
gronounce each word distinctly, after the teacher. A few min- 
matey may then be devoted to studying the lesson. Then let the 
words be spelled orally. 

The teacher may then take one of the words, us “anvil,” and 
ask how many pupils can make a sentence containing the word. 

1st Pupil. The blacksmith has an anvil. 

Teacher. Very well. 

2d P. The blacksmith hammers iron on an anvil. 

T. Right. 

3d P. The blacksmith makes horseshoes on an anvil. 

T. All right. 

You may now write the last sentence on your slates. (The 
yupils write it.) 

T. You may now spell the words from your slates, telling 
what capitals you have used, and what punctuation marks. 

Ist P. T-h-e, the. A capital t, because it begins 4 sentence. 

2d P.  b-l-a-c-k-s-m-i-t-h (small b). 

3d P. m-a-k-e-s (small m). 

4th P. h-o-r-s-e-s-h-o-es (small bh). 

5th P. o-n (small o). 

éth P. a-n (small a). 

7th P. a-n-y-i-l (small a). 

Sth P. a period. 

Teacher (after examining a few slates to see that the corrections 
have been made),— Who can put this sentence in the form of a 
-yuestion? 

After a little hesitation, and perhaps some incorrect attempts, 
* pupil says, “Does the blacksmith make horseshoes on an 
anvil?” 

T. Right. Would it be right to say, ~ Does the blacksmith 
wtake horseshoes on an anvil, yesterday?” 

Pupils. No, sir. 

T. What should it be? 

P. “Did the blacksmith make horseshoes‘on an anvil yester- 
shay?” 

T. Right. You may now all write the sentence on your 
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slates, —“ Did the blacksmith make horseshoes on the anvil yes- 
terday?” 

Let the pupils then spell the words as above, telling what cap- 
itals are used and what punctuation mark is placed at the end. 

In this manner the pupils in the lowest classes of the Gramma: 
Schools may, while learning to spell, learn to form sentences, and 
to change them from the declarative to the interrogative form; 
and, in fact, learn almost all the inflections of the larfguage before 
they are aware that they are studying grammar. 

When, by frequent use, the forms are made familiar, they will 
readily remember the technical terms, though I would not recom- 


mend that they should be given in the lowest classes. 
Massachusetts Teacher. 


“REV IEW — REVIEW — REVIEW-’ r 

Teachers are more apt to neglect the retentive than the recep- 
tive power of the mind. They give enough, but fail to review 
sufficiently to impress it on the memory. They forget that the 
memory can only grow by cultivation, and that to make frequent 
_ demands upon it is the only way to secure this cultivation. How 
often do teachers, to their great disappointment, find their classes 
fail in subjects of which it was thought they were complete mas- 
ters, and that, not because they were not understood, but because 
they were forgotten? 

“ Drill,” then, should be the watchword of every teacher. We. 
are profited by what we retain, not by what we receive. To re- 
tain, subjects must be reviewed. As Demosthenes said that 
“ Delivery ” was the sum and substance of oratory, so “ Drill ” is 
the sum and substance of teaching. It should be written indeli- 
bly on every page of our school-books. It should be practiced at 
every lesson. The day’s work should begin and end with it, and 
all other school labors should be made subservient to this one 
grand duty of the school-room. 

In this, as in all other departments of their labor, teachers 
should remember that every act 


In deathlese as the mind from which it eprang ; 
A dang aden ghey here, while the sound — 
aod sevens ie eee 

cohen bere of eternity 
Thrccgh the "Ontario Teacher. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tax ostablishment of another school journal in Indians is an wadertaking 
ef no small importance, and of some financial danger. Educational maga- 
zines of this and neighboring States, conducted with ability and success, have 
been long in the field which we propose jointly to occupy. The general his- 
tory of new ventures in this line of journalism is not altogether encouraging. 
Bat, happily. the disposition of teachers and school-ofticers to procure profes- 
sional literature of this kind grows more marked year by yeur. The entire 
northern half of this great State has no serial publication-—we believe not 
even a County Superintendent's occasional organ—devoted to education. 
It is believed that such a magazine may contribute something to the advance- 
ment of the great. interest here, and bear a part in preparing tor the magnifi- 
eent future that awaits the State in the higher elements of its civilization. 
From many influential quarters we receive assurance that 2 new school jour- 
nal will meet a want in this section, so rapidly coming to the frout in all mat- 
ters of public instruction; and that it will have an adequate support. In the 
light of this we confidently launch The Northern Indiana Teacher, and proph- 
easy for ita fature. We start with the kindliest feelings for our educational 
contemporaries of the State, and are determined that nothing shall abate the 
sordiality with which we give them God-speed in their good work. 

Tx Roman Catholic Bishop of Detroit has issued a circular directing his 
people to establish Catholic schools in every parish or mission “‘ at the earliest 
practicable moment,” which every child of the congregation must attend, as a 
condition of admission ‘‘to prepare for its tirst Holy Communion.” The 
teachers are to be appointed, and text-books presenbed, only by the pastor or 
missionary in charge, subject to the approval of the Bishop. This order, so 
far as it may be carried out, will result in the withdrawal of a large body of 
children from the common schools. It has been rightly characterized as an 
insidious attack upon the public-school system. Says the Detroit Daily Post: 

““TIt is intended to remove the children of Catholics from the secular and 
demecratic influences of our free schools, and bind their allegiance as future 
vaters to ecclesiasticism. The parents who have invested money in thege 
schools will naturally be interested in securing state support for them. The 
youth who grow up in them will gratify theit loyalty to them when they become 
adults by exerting their influence im behalf of the schools to which they owe 
their education. Their votes will be cast in the interest of these po boa 
Their taxes will, if they can compass it, be paid for their support. It remains 
tor every citizen of every denomination or sect, who is determined to resist 
the first and the smallest encroachment of the propagandists of state church- 
ism, to oppose this decree of-the Bishop of Detroit. ‘This, of course, can only 
be done by discouraging the»establishment of thesé schools and i 
Roman Catholic friends, acquaintances, servants; dependents, ‘employes, and 
all others. with whom the non-ecclesiastic may come in contact, not to stifle 
their children’s minds in the narrow limits of instruction which the ecclesias - 
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tical schools imply; to persuade them that there is something mo:4 useful for 
their cl:ilcren to be learned in secular schools; and that tho teaching of. the 
Church schools cramps and blunts the mental powers, keeps their pupils in a 
convenient condition of ignorance for making them the dupes and tools of 
others, and in every way unfits them for the highest and best development of 
their powers.” 

It is gratifying to know that many of the laity among the Catholics already 
hold this belief, end will keep their children in the public schools. The Mayo 
of Pittsburg, himself a Catholic, has recently contributed a powerful article te 
a leading Protestant journal, in which he argues distinctly for the maintenance 
of the American system of education. Much is to be hoped from the influ- 
ence of such men in stemming the tide of priestly influence. 


lune County Superintendeney Act of Indiana has been in force but a few 
months; yet many good results are already apparent. The annual institntes 
have been better organized ; township institutes are being held, often under 
the personal supervision of the Superintendent ; his examinations and visita- 
tions are beginning to tell upon the schools for their elevation and progress ; 
and there isa more general awakening upon the subject of education. Yet 
there are defects in the law which sadly impair its usefulness. Four dollars a 
day (while actually engaged in the duties of his office) is not a sufficient salary 
for an active and capable man, especially if he must bear his own expenses, 
which are not provided for by this law. For office rent, stationery, postage, 
clerical assistance, and the rest, he is dependent upon the liberality of the 
County Commissioners, who are sometimes inimical to his office, or to him 
personally, During the next session of the Legislature, a vigorous effort 
should be made for the correction of these evils. The results of County Su- 
perintendency in Michigan and other States, where the aystem has been tried 
for years, are too important not to excite the emulation of Indiana, and, 
prompt to every amendment of law or practice that may make its system equal 
to any, in its organization oF resnits 

Aw interesting case was decided a few weeks age in Rockford, Minos, 
involving the authority of school boards over studies of pupils. The plaintiff 
was a young lady pnpil in a high school, where book-keeping is a study pre- 
ascribed for lier class. Her mother believed that her health would not permit 
hor safely to add this to other studies, and she accordingly refused to pursue 
it. Tle directors ordered her expalsion, and the teacher forcibly put her out 
of the building. Her readmission was denied, except upon condition that she 
would study book-keeping. Upon suit brought against the teacher. however, 
in the Circuit Court, she was awarded #150 damages. The Judge, instructing 
the fury, held that school directors may adept reasonable regulations for tho 
conduct ef public schools, and prescribe a course of study; but parents and 
guardians have the right, honestly and‘ in geod faith, to select from ‘the pre- 
seribed studies the particular ones they desire'their children or wards to pur- 
sue; that the refusal of a pupil, under instructions from his or her parents or 
gnardian, to pursue the entire list of prescribed studies does ‘not warrant an 
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expulsion.. It was intimated that a pupil had no right to reject a study frox 
mere caprice or perversity.. There ia little doubt that the same rules word 
obtain in other States. 


Tux abolition of corporal punishment, even in the best schools, is far from 
a fixed fact. After two or three years’ trial of it in the city of New York, the 
teachers are asking the restoration of the rod. ‘They affirm, and doubtless 
rightly, that some of the children, especially those who have no right mora! 
training at home, can not be ruled without an occasional resort to corpora! 
punishment. ‘‘'They can not get at their moral or intellectual perceptions 
without a counter-irritant applied to their skins.” Similar testimony, we 
believe, has come from nearly every city or State in which the plan of abso- 
jute prohibition of the rod has been fried. This fact may well give pause to 
scbool boards and legislators proposing to do away with corporal punishme> 
im oll cases. 


---= —- oe? - 


LITERARY MATTERS. 


The second volume of Ueberweg’s [ittory of Philosophy has been elegan*iy 
translated by Prof. Morris, of Michigan University, and appears in a large 
octavo, completing the work. This volume deals wholly with the history of 
modern philosophy, and maintains all the characteristic excellencies of ths 


first. It has been enriched with addenda by the author ; a valuable chapter on 
English and American philosophy, by President Porter, of Yale College; and 
another on Italian philosophy, by Prof. Botta, of the University of Turiz. 
Nothing better, within the same compass, is now accessible to the student of 
psychology or metaphysics. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co. ) 

The same publishers furnish a neat and compact text-book for the moze 
eapable of such students, in Dr. Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man; vor, the Boas 
aud Mind in One System. It is reported almost verbatim from lectures deliv- 
ered before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, and the style has consequently ac. 
ease and clearness that would have been wanting, had the author elaboratad 
the work in his study. The method of treatment is more metaphysical than 
we find in most of the elementary treatises on psychology, and is othérwis 
original. The-book preposscsses us most favorably. 

The late Dr. Foster, of Chicago, whose death has been deplored by the sc’- 
entific world, had completed a summary of the stock of knowledge pertaining 
to the antiquity of man, and the ancient peoples of our own continent, whie% 
now appears in a handsome volume, under the title of The Pre-histerie Races 
ef the United Statee. No other objects of antiquarian research are no interes- 
ing to the cultivated American as these ; and this book may be coriially coxz - 
mended. aaa full bulletin of the related information to date, with suffictént 

ization to enable the student to classify the facta in good shape. (S. 


C, Grigge & Co.) 
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‘The same house have put into a beautiful volume, eminently suited for a 
holiday present, the collected poems of B. F. Taylor, whose musical prose 
long since won fur him the soudbriquet of ‘‘the Christopher North of the West.” 
It bears the name, Qld-time Pictures and Sheaves of Rhyme, and is replete with 
poetic thought, embodied in flowing numbers. The book, like all other pub- 
lications of this house, is an honor to Western typography. 

From the same, we have Mrs. Phelps’ Dramatic Stories for Home and School 
Entertainment, containing in moderate compass a number of entertaining dia- 
logues and plays, and a good address for the dispenser of gifts from a Christ- 
mas tree. The little volume bids faite tittea creditable place among books 
of the kind; but a judicious feacher wwill vewrite some of the conversation 
before he lets it go upon the sta%e. It has hardly the spontaneity and easy 
grace of child-talk. ; | 

Inductive Inquiries in Physiology, Ethies, and Ethnology, dames a plain and 
modest, but remarkably insffugtive little volume, ¢ nnprising fifteen essays 
upon special topics under the helds-indicated:® The Afeatment of Popular 
Illusions, Psychodunamy, or thé~Magnetic Power of the Mind, Biology, Evo- 
lation, Philosophy of Population, and the like, is always able, and at times 
masterly. The book is the more interesting, as the casual work of a distin- 
guished lawyer of New York (Alex. H. Dana, Esq.), busily engagedin the 
practice of his profession. Teachers and students of social science who wish 
the resnits of latest investigations will do well to possess themselves of it. (A. 
8. Barnes & Co.) 

A fitting memorial to a gifted child of Sanmel Taylor Coleridge is the Me- 
moir and Leticrs of Sara Coleridye, edited by her daughter. Scarcely anything 
more graceful or full of permanent interest has fallen under onr notice in the 
way of epistolary literature. Even the Memoir is an autobiographic letter. A 

valtitude of topics of more than personal importance receive attention in her 
correspondence, and they are always handled well. Edueators will tind among 
them many admirable hints for their profession. (Harper & Brothers: Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

A new edition of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases presents 
some changes of arrangement and additions of value. 'The work has long been 
standard, and to many writers and speakers has become a necessity in their 
daily work. (Gould & Lincoln; Jansen, MeClurg & Co.) 

Nichols’ Practical Book-keeping is a genuine outyrowth from long-approved 
work by the Principal of the Commercial Department in the Ann Arbor High 
School. He has brought within reasonable space, and put in good shape, all 
necessary principles and illustrations for the study of accounts, from the sim- 
plest to those of national banks and the higher walks of business life. We hope 
it will come widely into use. But the printers have made sad work of the an- 
thor’s words in places, and a new edition should purge the book of many typo- 
graphic errors. 

We have the advance-sheets of a new English Grammar: an Advanced Course 
of Lessons in Language, by Mary V. Lee, late of a Minnesuta Normal School, 
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aid Hiram Hadley —the latter well known through his Language Lessons, 
which this book is designed to supplement. ‘The first part makes good prom- 
ise of the rest. We shall notice more fully when the whole appears. (Hadley 
Bros., Chicago. ) 

O. H. Fethers, A.M., of St. Louis, has printed a pamphlet Drill-Book in 
Elocution, which teachers and students of this art will find useful. The author's 
instructions in the important matter of gesture, however, are extremely mea- 
gre, and scarcely anything better is presented than two or three antiquated ex- 
tracts from Quintilian. (H. L. Aldrich, St. Louis.) 

The Drawing Guide, by Marcius Willson, accompanies four Landsomely-illus- 
trated books for practice, entitled the /ndustrial Drawing Series. They are a 
capital embodiment of the ideas rapidly becoming prevalent among artists and 
artisans, concerning the applications of the principles of fine art to the com- 
moner industries of life. The Gide contains a surprising amount of informa. 
tion upon ornamental art, and well-put instructions on industrial drawing, 
with an appendix ou isometrical drawing. We trust these books will fix a new 
departure in the teaching of this branch. (Harper and Bros.) 

The Harpers also issue three numbers— composing the Grammar School Se- 
ries-—of Lamson’s American System of Penmanship. The paper and other 
mechanical work of these copy-books is very fine, and the ruling seems pre- 
cisely adapted to practice upon the principles of the system. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

We acknowledge receipt of Gen. Gartield’s valuable address on **'I'bho Future 
of the Republic: its Dangers and its Hopes,” delivered before the Literary 
Societies of Hudson College, O., last July The lectures on ‘* The Truths of 
the Christian Religion,” delivered before the students of Michigan University, 
by Dr. Cocker, have been published in book form..,....The Phi Chi fraternity, 
of the same University, have commenced the publication of an organ called 
The Sapphire West & Lee, Worcester, Mess., send us their beautiful game, 
“‘Avilude,” combining amusement and instruction in a most interesting way. 
It is a capital thing for the family or for teachers and pupils during the ‘‘ noon- 
spells ” that many of them spend at the schovl-house. An advertisement in 
this number gives full information of it No. 5 of the Circulars of Informea- 
fion for the year, issued by the National bureau of Education, contains a use- 
ful summary of the College Commencemeuts of ‘73 in the Western and South- 
ern States......Some new books: TJvehnical Hducation: What it is, and what 
American Public Schools should teach, by Chas. B. Stetson; An Introduction to 
the Study of the Rhythm and Metre of the Classical Languages, edited by Jobn 
W. White, A. M.; History of Englen!, for schools, by Edith Thompson ; Seven 
Historic Ages; or, Talks about Kings, Queens, aad Barbarians, by Arthur Gil- 
man; and What Naty did ai School, a story, by Susan Coolidge We cor- 
dially commend the elegant household weekly, Llearth and Home, to our read- 
ers as one of the ablest, purest, and most carefully-edited of all the literary and 
home weeklies. Its stories are not cf the trashy, sensational character, yet are 
of «bserbing interest, and will be read by every member of the family with 
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pleasure and profit. Its editorials are able, timely, independent. The best 
American and foreign writers contribute to its columns; and, take it ali in all, 
it is as near a perfect Home Paper as is published in this or any other country. 
Orange Judd & Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York....The Atlantic 
Monthly has changed publishers, and the January number appears in more 
beautiful style than ever. from the press of H. O. Houghton & Co., Boston. 
‘The prospectus for the year gives grand promise, and no person who wishes to 
zet the best work of the best writers of the country can afford to be without 
Mis nes But the brilliant pages of Scribner's Monthly will still command attention 
and liberal support for their superior illustrations, handsome letter-press, and 
the delightful variety of reading which these set forth. The announcements 
of its publishers for ‘7+ appear in our Advertising Department 

Barnes & Co. have issued the first number of The International Review. It is 
not a reprint, but its contributions include articles by some of the leading for- 
eign as well as American writers. Among the papers in this number is one 
npon ‘* Universal Educatiou,” by Dr. Ray Palmer, of New York. 


i 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


INDIANA. 

State Supt. Hopkins publishes the following recent decision : 

Mr. .W. C. Winsranpiy, School Trustee, Bedford, Ind,: Dear Srn,— In your 
communication of last month you seek by certain questions the proper con- 
struction of a part of section 5, page 62 of the new school law, found in the 
following words, viz.; ‘‘ Or who shall send their children to the schools taught 
in any such building, shall with their property be liable to,” etc., ete. 

This gection of the law does not, in my jndgment, prohibit the trustees from 
charging stated tnition fees for children attending school, whose parents do 
not reside in the town or city in which such building is located, and to which 
they have not been transferred for school purposes. 

This act, although an independent act, is really an amendment of a former 
act, passed March 11, 1867. This last act amended the former in three partic- 
lars: first, it changes the limit of the amount of the bonds from thirty to fifty 
thousand dollars; second, it extends the tax authorized by the law to the prop 
erty of persons transferred, which may be situated in the township in which 
the town or city may be located: third, it extends the tax to similarly situated 
property of persons who send children to such building, but who have not been 
regularly transferred, while at the same time they are enjoying the privileges 
of the free school. ‘This is a case of frequent occurrence. Persons, however, 
who pay for the tuition of their children in such school, are not liable for such 
tax, and in this judgment I have the concurrence of the Attorney General. 

Respectfully, M. B. HOPKINS, Supt. Public Instruction. 

Auten County.— The Fort Wayne -/ournal, of late date, pays the following 
bandsome compliment to the schools of that city, which are in charge of our 
distinguished friend, Prof. J. H. Smart, President of the State Association: 
‘**Our publie schools, the pride of our citizens, never were in a more flourish- 
img condition, Every department is supplied with competent teachers, and 
the attendance of pupils is unusually large. Compared with schools in other 
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important cities in the State, ours stand decidedly at the head. In Evansville ore 
and Indianapolis they have not paid the teachers in the schools in full for vai: 
months past, and a large number of their school bonds are on the market. ly om 
Besides, in our high school, Greek, music, drawing, and painting in oil colors we ho 
are taught, and pupils prepared to enter any American college. It is gratify- — 
ing, indeed, to make such favorable statements, and still more gratifying is it papila 
to know that our schools are under the management of a board of trustees and Hos 
a superintendent having no superiors in the State in intelligence and executive the eo 
ability.” pared, 
BarkTHOLOMEW.— A correspondent to an Indianapolis paper notes some novel tom), 
features of the Moravian Seminary at Hope: “We found the scholars divided —_— 
into companies of sixteen éach, or less, under the superintendency of two ler, F. 
teachers; the teachers taking charge, alternately, of each company. Each di- the: 
vision has a dormitory, sitting-room, wash-room, etc., devoted to its own ex- Kos 
elusive use. The dormitories contain sixteen single beds. The rooms are 
heated by registers and thoroughly ventilated, and everything presents the 
appearance of perfect cleanliness. The course of instruction is similar to that 
received at all first-class female institutions in the country, with the addition 
of needle-work, both plain and ornamental; also domestic economy, which is 
a matter of greater importance than is generally conceded.” Rev. F. A. Hol- 
land is in charge of the school. to the 
remari 
Boonz.—Supt. Owens reports from Lebanon: ‘‘ The school is moving on dapart 
finely, with an average attendance during the last month [November] of 253 Prof. ] 
The members of school No. 4, in Centre Township, are publishing a very cottvil 
creditable paper called the Students’ Manual. - Scceet 


Exxxart.— The Annual Report ¢f the Elkhart (city) Schools is before us, passed 
with the regards of Prof. J. K. Walts, the able Superintendent. He makes an county 
excellent showing for these schools, which, as we know from personal inspec- grange 
tion, are among the best-equipped and most admirably conducted in Northern nnders 
Indiana. He has a corps of thirteen teachers, receiving, with him, an aggre: week, ; 
gate salary of $6,486.50. Total enrollment, 1.035, of 1.278 children in the Sebbat 
city of school age—a very excellent exhibit. Average number of pupils eu- Laki 
rolled in each room, 91— which is too many by half. Total cost per scholar ing th 
on average No. belonging, including all expenses and six per cent. upon vaiu- 
ation of school property, $17.27, against $20.8G6in 1871-2, and $20.18 in "70-1, 

Same in high school, $33.27, against $38.95 snd $40.90. Number of visits to 
the school, 1,468—good again. Supt. Walts makes special note of the com- 
mendable pride which the teachers and pupils have taken in ornamenting the 
school-rooms with pictures, plants, and appropriate mottoes. We have never 
seen finer school-rooms than these. The word is Progress at Elkhart......Ditto 
at Goshen. The monthly swmmary for November gives 2 tetal enrollment 
for the year to date of 750; per cent. of attendance, based on number belong- 
ing, 89.7; number of visits for year to date, 154. An increase is already 
shown in the enrollment, number belonging, and attendance, for this year 
over last, of 9.6 per cent. Supt. Luke adds: ‘*The item of punctuality. as Anders 
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compared with that of last year, shows an increase of over 60 per cent. for 
this year. We have still too many causes for tardiness, but they are constant- 
ly on the decrease, and by the kind co-operation of patrons with the teachers, 
we hope soon to find this evil entirely removed from the schools, The schools 
ave crowded. We need more room. Teachers cannot do justice to so many 
papils crowded in a room.” These are wise words. 

Huntixeron.—The County Teachers’ Association was to hold a meeting at 
the county seat on the 19th and 20th ults. An excellent programme was pre- 
pared, including addresses by Messrs. J. Baldwin (President of the Associa- 
tion), F. A. Miner, D. C. Van Camp, and A. B. Kohr; essays by Misses A. 
Holman, A. Burk, and R. Mason; papers by Messrs. T. L. Stults, O. W. Mil- 
jer, F. M. Huff, and O. F. Williams; and sundry discussions, recitations, etc. 
—the whole giving promise of a most interesting meeting. 

Koscrusxo.—Supt. Mathews is working up the county with energy and, we 
trust, success. He writes: ‘‘ Our schools are doing well, but still should do 
better. We have not enough teachers in this portion of the vineyard to do the 
work. ‘The harvest truly is great, but [good] laborers are few.’” This sug- 
gests the Macedonian cry, which we hope some of our capable readers will 
heed, and go to the rescue. ’ 

Lacranexs.—The report of the public schools in Lagrange (county seat) as 
to the progress and deportment of the pupils for the month ending Dec. 5th is 
remarkably good. The ‘‘nineties” are by far the most numerous in all the 
departments, and a number of pupils stand at an even 100 in both columns. 
Prof, Renbelt is in charge The Johnson Township Institute met at Wol- 
eottville Nov. 29, with a fair attendance. §. Crane, Chairman; J. C. Scheffer, 
Secretary. A good programme was executed, and the following resolution 

: ‘*That in the opinion of the teachers present, the act passed by the 
county Board, prohibiting teaching during holidays, is arbitrary.”......The La- 
grange Independent says a noteworthy thing of Supt. Bayliss in this: ‘‘ We 
~anderstand our County Superintendent walked twenty-four miles one day last 
week, and on Saturday walked twelve miles in order to be with his family over 
Sebbath.” 

Laxe.—Supt. Fancher appointed the annual Institute at Crown Point, dur- 
ing the week beginning Dec. 29. Instructors: Prof. H. B. Brown, of the 
Valparaiso Normal School; Prof. Murry, of the Cook Co. (Ill.) Normal; and 
the editor of the TeacHer. Grand social on New Year's evening. We will 
make report of the meeting in our next. 

Laprortr.—The Argus, of Laporte, says, ‘‘ The public school reports for No- 
vember show the highest per cent. of attendance in the central building in the 
**B” Grade Grammar School, Miss Kate ‘Bailey, teacher. The highest per 
cent. in the ward schools was in Primary No. 5, Miss Elosia Adams, teacher.” 
...«..County Supt. O’Brien is ably conducting an ‘educational column” in 
the said Argus. Such columns, when well edited, are invaluable aids to the 
Superintendent’s work. 

Mapison.—Supt. Franklin has a well-filled Educational Department in the 
Anderson Jerald. From it we learn that Green township carries the banner 
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as the first township to get all its schools in session last fall. Mr. Burnelt 
Williamson, the Trustee, has provided each with a Webster’s Unabridged. 
Every school-house has also a good supply of maps and charts, and a globe. 
‘Tally one for Green! But Supt. F. has to state a serious evil, to which some 
remedy ought to befound: ‘‘ The teachers all complain of the annual difficui- 
ty in organizing their schools occasioned by pupils staying out of school from 
one to two weeks. Each Monday brings in a few who find their former class- 
smates ahead of them, and the whole weeek is spent in trying to adjust them." 
Commending a teacher (John G. Haas) for decorating his school-room hand- 
somely, he adds this sensible remark: ‘‘ Every reason for home adornment is 
a good reason for school-house adornment.” 

Maxion.—The Indianapolis Journal says that County Superintendent Smith 
reports that the most bitter opposition exists in some school districts against 
the introduction of what they term useless innovations in the public schools. 

MaxrsHati.—The public schools of Plymouth make a holiday of Monday in- 
stead of Saturday, and it is said the change works well. We have known the 
same plan tried elsewhere, with good results, even in country schools. 

Porrrer.—The study of German has been adopted as & branch to be taught 
in the Valparaiso schools. : 

Pouasxi.—The County Institute, lately in session at Winamac, resolved 
that the teachers would dispense with the use of books in hearing recitations 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, and physivlogy. This resolution, 
says the Democrat, isbeing acted on by many of the most successful teachers. 
and results in exciting a wholesome interest in those branches which have been 
heretofore, in many im*tances, much needed. To succeed in this practice the 
teacher is obliged to have each lesson thoroughly prepared himself, which 
eanses him to become continually better inforzaed upon those subjects instead 
of becoming rusty. 

SrzvBen.—One of the most enthusiastic and successful county institutes we 
have ever attended was in session at Angola, duriug the last week of Nover:- 
ber, under the efficient direction of Supt. Cowen. It was accounted th« 
largest and best ever held in the county. The lectures and discussions were 

-uncommonly practical and well-directed. At one time the query was put— 
arising under the law which authorizes township trustees to employ a compe- 
tent person to conduct Township Institutes—‘‘From what funds in the Town- 
ship Trustee’s hands should the person so hired be paid, and who should fix 
the compensation?” The best opinion, endorsed by Senator Howard and oth- 
ers, was that the services should be paid from the township funds, and not 
from the special school funds, as has been held by many as the proper source. 
We acknowledge special indebtedness to Bro. McGonegal, of the Republican, 
for this item, and for his very kind notices of our brief work at the Tnstifate: 

Sr. JoszrH.—We.regret that we have not space for the interesting details of 
the report of the South Bend Public Schools for the month ending Dec. 19th, 
which advertise the work of Supt. Ewing and his aids very handsomely. Its 
footings are: No. enrolled, 1,219; average No. belonging, 1,114.8; average 
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daily attendance, 1025.25; average daily absence, 89.5; cases of trnaney, 19; 
of tardiness, 373; neither absent nor tardy since beginning of term, 269: vis- 
itors, 530......2 A large and enthusiastic County Institute met in South Bend 
Christmas week, Supt. Foster presiding with marked ability. Instruction by 
Profs. Ewing, Wilcox, Du Shane, Hoover, and Smith, of South Bend; Prof. 
MeAfferty, of Chicago; Iix-Examiner Samption, Mr. Whitlock, and others. 
Sapt. F. thinks so well of this institnte that he will have its proceedings pub- 
lished in pamphlet form...... Mr. F. &. Lowry, Secretary, places us under obli- 
gation for the following report: The Warren Township Institute met pursu- 
ant to adjournment at the Dunn school-house, E. Brick in the chair. The 
subjects discussed were reading, spelling, arithmetic, and history. On mo- 
tion the teachers of German Township were invited to join with those ef War- 
yen in the next meeting to be held at the Warren Center school-house Jan. 10, 
1874. Subjects:—Is a complex fraction one of the necessary divisions of a 
common fraction? How to teach subtraction to primary scholars ; mathemat- 
ical geography ; primary grammar and orthography; deduce a rule for the di- 
vision of decimals. Adjourned The Liberty Township Institute met Dec. 
13th. H. H. Ragun, Chairman; D. H. Snoke, Secretary. Methods of teach- 
ing were discussed by the teachers present. Exercises in elocution were given 
by several teachers, prominent among whom was Prof. Hallock, of the North 
Liberty High School, who rendered Poe's “Raven.” He was requested to 
prepare a peper on orthography, to be rexd at the next meeting to be held Jan- 
uary 3d, 1874. 

Tipproanor.—Supt. Matthews made a capital organization of his annual in- 
stitute, held in Lafayette the fourth week in December, and was rewarded 
by an attendance of over one hundred and fifty wide-awake teachers. Chief 
instructor, the veteran Daniel Hough, vf Indianapolis, aided by an eminent 
corps of lecturers, including Profs. W. H. Venable of Cincinnati,, MeNiece 
of Fort Wayne, Blackburn of Lafayette, Olcott of Indianapolis, Smith of South 
Bend, State Supt. Hopkins, Miss M. M. Day, and others. Evening lectures 
by the State Superintendent, Profs. Hough, McNiece, and Venable, and the 
Hon. B. K. Higinbotham. A pleasant feature was the sending of a Christmas 
greeting by telegraph to the instituta at South Bend. The proceedings were 
reported in full in the local papers, and much interest was manifested in the 
meeting by the citizens of Lafayette. Supt. Matthews adds one per cent. to 
the general average of applicants for license, for each day’s attendance at the 

The school officers of Lafayette have been visiting and inspect- 
ing the Chicago schools. 


‘Vieo.—A department of natural history has been added to the high schoot 
in Terre Haute. Neat cases uave been fitted up, which are being filled with 
geologica) and zoological specimens. 


* » * Superintendents, Principals, and teachers yenerally, will oblige us by 
sending all news of public interest from their schools. institutes, ete. We shall 
give more space to this department hereafter, and include in it the intelli- 
gence from other States and from foreign countries necessary to yive it com- 
pleteness. 





Peenisuer’s DerarrMENT. 
PUBLISHER'S AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


The TEACHER appears on new type, and we hope the accuracy 
and clearness of its typography, as well as the excellence of its 
contents, will secure general approval. Superintendents, Prinei- 
pals, and other teachers, will confer a favor by calling the atten- 
tion of their friends of the profession, and school officers, to_ its. 
commendable features, and suggesting subscription. Remember 
this remark, by one of the wisest of American educators: “ Few 
teachers ever procure a work on teaching, or even subscribe tor 
av educational journal, except at the solicitation of those inter- 
ested in their improvement.” 

Our clubbing-list is too long to publish conveniently. We 
procure any of the $4 magazines io: 33, except Harpers’ (83.25); 
the Popular Science Monthly for %5; and many of the popular 
weeklies, etc., at greatly reduced rates. We furnish Wood’s 
Household Magazine, a fine, large chromo of the Yosemite Valley, 
and the Tracurr a year for $2.25, or the two magazines for $2. 
Send us a memorandum of what you want, Enough is generally 
saved in this way to more than pay for the TeacnEr. 


We also furnish any teacher’s book or any kind of school appa- 
ratus in the market at favorable rates. Lducation Abroad, a valu- 
able book, by Hon. B. G. Northrop, will be sent to any subsori- 
ber to the Teacuer for $1; Rosekranz’s Philosophy of Education 
for 75 cts. A number of the best educational magazines can be 
had from us at large discount. 

A young man from Holland, thoroughly acquainted with the 
French and German languages, and having graduated at a Ger- 
man college, solicits a situation as teacher of the modern lan- 
guages. He refers to Profs. Estabrook, Lodeman, and McLouth, 
of Michigan Normal School. Address the editor ofthe Teacnerr. 


Sr 
CANVASSERS WANTED — for T. De Witt Talmage’s family and religious 

paper, The Chris’ ''ork. C. H. Spurgeon, special contributor. Sampic 

copies and terms seut free. Address H. W. Apams, 102 Chambers st., N. Y. 








“SCHOOL BOY.” 


A magazine for pupils. The best periodical of the kind published. 
Lively, instructive, and entertaining. Edited by young folks and for young 
folks. Subscription price, 75 cents per year. Address 

SCHOOL BOY, 


Box 1499. South Bend, Indiana. 
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